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ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

EARLY  ENGLAND 

I.— BRITONS.  (Early.) 

1.  PEOPLE. — They  were  tall,  blue-eyed  and  light-haired.  Those  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  England  had  a knowledge  of  agriculture ; those  living  in  the  north  lived 
on  the  products  of  their  flocks  and  on  the  wild  animals  that  they  killed.  Their  houses 
were  round,  without  windows  and  chimneys.  They  were  barbarians,  but  to  them  we 
owe  the  training  of  domestic  animals;  the  first  working  in  metals;  the  beginning 
of  agriculture  and  mining. 

2.  RELIGION — Druidism  : The  religion  of  the  early  Britons  was  Druidism.  It 
was  a fierce,  strange  belief,  in  which  they  worshipped  the  elements  of  nature,  especially 
the  oak,  and  the  mistletoe.  They  made  human  sacrifices,  using  the  criminals,  and 
when  none  of  these  were  to  be  had,  taking  innocent  people. 

3.  STONEHENGE.  ( Hanging  Stones.)  This  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
remains  of  a Druid  temple.  It  is  situated  on  a plain  near  Salisbury  in  the  south  of 
England.  It  consists  of  immense  upright  stones  arranged  in  two  circles,  with  a row 
of  flat  stones  partly  connecting  them  at  the  top.  The  temple  has  no  roof. 


II.— ROMAN  INVASION.— 55  B.  C. 

JULIUS  CAESAR  first  led  the  Romans  into  Britain.  He  found  a people  that  were 
warlike,  of  some  mechanical  ability  and  with  a slight  knowledge  of  agriculture.  Rome 
celebrated  the  invasion,  but  made  no  attempt  to  conquer  the  country.  One  century 
later,  the  Romans  subdued  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  Solway,  made  settlements  and 
ruled  the  land  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  The  Britons  were  made  slaves,  and 
had  to  pay  enormous  taxes  to  the  Roman  conquerors.  Thousands  were  forced  into  the 
Roman  army.  On  account  of  troubles  in  Rome  the  soldiers  left  the  island  never  to  put 
foot  on  British  soil  again.  The  Roman  dominion  may  be  traced  by  the  remains  of 
roads  and  walls,  and  the  presence  of  a few  Roman  words  in  the  English  language. 


III.— SAXONS. 

1.  SAXON  INVASION: 

( a ) After  the  Romans  had  gone,  the  Britons  were  attacked  on  the  north 
and  west  by  fierce  tribes,  the  Piets  and  Scots,,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by 
the  Saxons.  The  Britons  appealed  to  Rome  for  help,  but  obtained  none 
because  the  Romans  were  busily  engaged  in  wars  at  home.  They  then  turned 
to  the  less  fierce  tribes  of  the  Saxons  to  obtain  help  to  drive  out  the  Scots 
and  Piets.  The  Saxons  gave  the  required  aid  and  then  began  to  conquer  the 
Britons. 
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( b )  King  Arthur,  of  the  Britons,  was  the  first  to  check  the  Saxons,  at 
Badbury  in  Dorsetshire.  Though  temporarily  brought  to  a stand,  the  heathens 
were  neither  expelled  nor  driven  back.  King  Arthur  was  celebrated  in  the 
legend,  “The  Knights  of  The  Round  Table.” 


2.  RELIGION: 

(a)  The  Britons  had  learned  something  of  Christianity  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans;  but  after  the  Saxons  came,  there  was  little  Christianity  left  in 
the  country  and  it  became  a heathen  land.  The  people  worshipped  Woden  as 
ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  Thor,  his  son,  the  god  of  thunder,  as  the  friend 
of  man. 

( b ) St.  Patrick.  While  England  was  living  in  heathenism,  a zealous 
missionary,  St.  Patrick,  came  to  Ireland,  preached  religion,  built  churches,  and 
established  schools. 

(c)  Gregory  the  Great.  He  was  a Roman  monk  who  saw  some  fair- 
haired Saxons  being  sold  as  slaves  in  the  Roman  market.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  them  and  their  country  and  determined  to  convert  these  people  to 
Christianity. 

( d ) Augustine  and  the  Conversion  of  the  English.  When  Gregory  became 
Pope,  h%  sent  Augustine  with  forty  monks  to  convert  the  English.  The  King 
of  Kent,  Ethelbert,  had  married  a French  princess  who  was  a Christian. 
Through  her  influence  and  that  of  Augustine,  the  king  became  converted,  and 
within  a year  ten  thousand  people  were  baptized. 

(e)  Monastic  System.  Christianity  was  largely  organized  by  monks  and 
nuns.  Monasteries  and  convents  were  established  all  over  the  country.  They 
were  educational  as  well  as  industrial  centres.  A school  was  attached  to  each 
and  each  had  a library  of  manuscript  books  written  by  the  monks. 


3.  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM: 

Each  town,  hundred,  and  shire  had  its  courts  which  all  freemen  might  attend. 

They  tried  and  settled  all  cases.  There  were  two  methods  of  procedure : 

(a)  Trial  by  Compurgation:  The  accused  might  clear  himself  of  the  charge 
by  compurgation,  i.  e-,  swearing  he  was  not  guilty  and  getting  a num- 
ber of  reputable  neighbors  to  swear  that  they  believed  his  oath. 

(2?)  Trial  by  Ordeal:  If  the  accused  could  not  clear  himself  as  above,  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ordeal.  This  usually  consisted  in  carry- 
ing a hot  iron  a certain  distance,  or  plunging  the  arm  into  boiling 
water.  When  he  underwent  the  ordeal  he  appealed  to  God  to  protect 
him.  The  penalties  imposed  were  usually  fines. 
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IV.— DANES. 

1.  INVASION: 

The  churches  and  monasteries  contained  great  treasures.  The  property  of 
the  churches  was  held  sacred  in  all  internal  quarrels,  so  vast  church  posses- 
sions accumulated.  The  Danes,  a fierce,  heathen  tribe,  hearing  of  these  riches, 
wished  to  possess  them  and  invaded  England.  King  Egbert  (the  first  king  of 
united  England,  827)  drove  them  away  for  a time,  but  they  returned  some 
years  later.  They  were  finally  conquered  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and  a treaty  was 
made  by  which  the  Danes  got  over  half  of  England  (the  land  north  and  east 
of  a line  from  London  to  Chester),  but  acknowledged  Alfred  their  ruler. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT : He  saved  his  country  from  the  Danes,  gave  it  a 
just  code  of  laws,  began  the  English  navy,  built  churches,  convents  and  forts, 
opened  schools  and  translated  books.  No  other  king  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  done  so  much  for  his  country. 

2.  DANISH  RULERS: 

After  about  100  years,  Sweyn  the  Dane,  at  the  head  of  an  expedition, 
conquered  England  and  became  its  king. 

1017 — CANUTE  was  Sweyn’s  son  and  his  successor.  After  his  first  harsh 
measures  he  sought  the  friendship  of  the  people.  Finally  the  Danes  and  Eng- 
lish, both  of  whom  sprang  from  the  same  race,  mingled  and  became  in  all 
respects  one  people. 

The  oppressive  acts  of  Canute’s  sons  excited  insurrection  and  both  the 
English  and  Danes  united  against  them. 


V.— RESTORATION  OF  ENGLISH. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR: 

On  the  accession  of  Sweyn,  the  English  king  sent  his  wife  and  his  son 
Edward,  a boy  of  nine,  to  France  for  safety.  Here  Edward  lived  for  thirty 
years  until  the  insurrection  in  England  against  Canute’s  sons,  when  he  was 
invited  to  accept  the  throne.  During  his  reign  Westminster  Abbey  was  built. 
He  ruled  for  many  years,  and  having  no  children  was  succeeded  by  his  wife’s 
brother  Harold.  Harold  was  elected  by  the  Witan;  but  the  Normans  claimed 
the  throne  had  been  promised  to  Edward’s  second  cousin,  William  of  Nor- 
mandy. 


VI.— NORMAN  CONQUEST,  1066. 


WILLIAM,  DUKE  OF  NORMANDY,  had  hoped  to  get  the  crown  of  England. 
When  he  heard  of  Harold’s  accession  he  became  very  angry  and  sent  over  a 
fleet.  Harold,  hearing  of  this,  fortified  himself  at  Hastings,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  William.  The  fight  was  long  and  severe.  Finally  William  pre- 
tended to  retreat.  This  drew  the  English  from  their  stronghold,  and  then 
the  Normans  turned  upon  them  and  defeated  them,  1066.  William  then 
marched  to  London  and  bad  himself  proclaimed  king  by  the  Witan. 
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FEUDAL  SYSTEM 

I.  IT  WAS  A SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  LAND  TENURE.  It  was 

established  in  the  Saxon  times,  but  not  fully  developed  until  after  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

II.  IT  MAY  BE  SUMMARIZED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

1.  The  king  was  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  entire  land.  He  granted  por- 
tions of  land  with  his  royal  protection,  to  his  chief  men  or  nobles,  with 
the  privilege  of  building  castles  and  establishing  private  courts  of  justice, 
on  condition  that  they  take  part  in  the  King’s  Council  and  do  military 
service  in  the  King’s  behalf,  and  furnish  besides  a number  of  armed 
horsemen  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  they  received.  This  was 
promised  under  oath.  If  they  failed  to  keep  their  promise  they  forfeited 
the  land. 

2.  These  great  barons  or  lords  let  out  parts  of  their  lands  with  the  protection 
to  tenants  on  condition  that  they  would  do  military  or  other  service  for 
the  lord,  and  that  they  should  agree  that  all  cases  concerning  themselves 
should  be  tried  in  the  lord’s  private  court  of  justice. 

3.  Small  free  land-holders  owning  their  farms  and  owing  no  man  any  service, 
often  voluntarily  surrendered  their  land  to  some  great  noble,  receiving  it 
back  again  by  pledging  to  do  military  or  other  service  for  the  sake  of  the 
lord’s  protection. 

III.  FEUDAL  TAXES  OR  “AIDS”: 

Every  free  tenant  was  obliged  to  pay  a sum  of  money  to  the  king  or  baron 
from  whom  he  held  his  land,  on  three  special  occasions: 

1.  To  ransom  his  lord  from  captivity  in  case  he  was  made  a prisoner  in  war. 

2.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  making  the  lord’s  oldest  son  a knight. 

3.  To  provide  a suitable  marriage  portion  for  the  lord’s  eldest  daughter. 

IV.  SOCIAL  CLASSES: 

1.  Nobles  were  those  who  took  part  in  the  King’s  Council,  and  who  discharged 

their  rent  by  military  service. 

2.  Freemen  were  those  who  paid  their  rent  by  certain  fixed  amounts  of  labor, 

or  if  they  preferred,  in  produce  or  in  money. 

3.  Villeins,  or  common  laborers,  were  bound  to  remain  on  the  estate  and 

work  for  the  lord.  They  were  really  slaves,  but  had  few  legal  rights. 

4.  Serfs  were  slaves  having  no  rights.  They  were  very  few,  and  gradually 

became  Villeins. 

V.  ADVANTAGES  OF  FEUDALISM : 

1.  The  old  method  of  holding  land  in  common  was  wasteful;  for  the  way  one 
man  might  cultivate  it,  would  spoil  it  for  the  next  man  who  received  it. 
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2.  In  an  age  of  constant  warfare  all  classes  were  better  protected. 

3.  It  developed  an  important  virtue,  fidelity  or  faithfulness,  of  one  man  to 

another. 

RURAL  LIFE: 

The  land  was  divided  as  follows: 

1.  The  domain  surrounding  the  manor  house  was  the  lord’s  private  ground. 

2.  The  land  outside  the  domain  suitable  for  cultivation  was  let  in  strips, 

usually  of  thirty  acres,  subject  to  certain  rules  in  regard  to  crops. 

3.  Land  divided  into  fenced  fields  which  tenants  might  hire  and  use  as  they 

pleased. 

4.  Pasture  land , open  to  all. 

5.  Waste  land — all  tenants  might  here  gather  fuel  or  fodder. 

6.  Woodland — used  by  all  to  turn  hogs  in  to  feed  on  acorns,  and  also  used  for 

gathering  a certain  amount  of  small  wood. 

7.  Meadow  land— used  by  all  to  cut  grass  for  hay. 


CHIVALRY 

I.  ORIGIN: 

In  feudal  times  military  service  was  to  be  given  by  the  man,  mounted  on 
horseback,  clad  in  armor,  and  equipped  with  the  best  of  weapons.  To  this, 
chivalry  was  due.  These  men  on  horseback  were  superior  in  combat  to  those 
on  foot,  and  this  led  to  a superiority  in  their  character.  They  were  called 
Knights. 

II.  KNIGHTS: 

A person  to  become  a Knight  must  be  of  noble  birth  and  from  early  child- 
hood be  brought  up  in  some  lord’s  castle  and  go  through  a long  system  of 
training.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  took  his  vows  and  became  a Knight. 
He  promised  to  help  the  distressed  and  defend  religion  and  the  ladies.  Some- 
times an  ordinary  soldier  was  knighted  on  the  battle-field  for  some  heroic  deed. 

III.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHIVALRY:  Bravery,  courtesy,  hospitality,  and 

loyalty  in  word  and  deed  of  a Knight  to  his  companions  and  sovereign. 

IV.  TOURNAMENTS  were  contests  or  sham  battles  between  Knights  on  horseback, 

fully  armed,  in  order  to  test  their  skill, 
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THE  NORMANS 

I.  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.— 1066-1087. 

1.  He  was  a just  though  severe  ruler,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  England 

a united  country.  The  early  English  government  had  been  excellent  in 
that  the  towns,  hundreds,  and  shires  were  self-governing;  but  it  lacked 
unity  and  a strong  central  power  that  would  be  respected  and  obeyed. 
This  William  supplied. 

2.  The  Norman  Great  Council  had  not  so  much  power  as  the  Wit  an  had  had. 

It  was  merely  a conference  of  the  barons,  bishops  and  king’s  friends. 
Here  he  met  them  and  announced  his  royal  will  and  consulted  them  on 
matters  of  importance,  but  they  could  not  restrain  his  authority.  The 
council  met  three  times  a year.  The  King  and  Council  were  supposed 
to  levy  taxes,  but  the  king  frequently  did  this  independently. 

3.  William  gave  the  people  of  London  a charter  to  protect  their  rights  and 

liberties.  Later  he  built  the  Tower  of  London,  a great  castle,  fortress,  and 
prison  to  hold  the  people  in  check. 

4.  He  made  a census,  survey,  and  valuation  of  all  estates  in  the  kingdom  out- 

side of  London.  Thus  he  knew  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  could 
regulate  his  taxes  accordingly.  All  these  were  recorded  in  the  Domes- 
day Book. 

Curfew  Lazv. — At  a certain  hour  every  fire  must  be  covered  and 
every  light  out. 

5.  Oath  or  Salisbury:  On  the  plains  of  Salisbury,  William  met  his  barons 

with  all  their  tenants,  and  here  these  subjects  took  oath  to  support  the 
king,  so  the  crown  was  made  the  supreme  power. 

6.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  heads  the 

Catholic  church  ever  had.  He  was  a friend  of  William’s,  so  expected 
no  trouble  with  England.  William  removed  inefficient  men  from  high 
places,  established  church  courts  to  try  cases  involving  the  clergy,  and 
agreed  to  pay  a yearly  tax  to  Rome,  but  declared  he  was  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  and  that  the  church  must  obey  him  in  preference  to 
the  Pope. 

II.  WILLIAM  RUFUS: 

The  Conqueror’s  second  son  succeeded  him.  The  oldest  son,  Robert,  lived 
in  France,  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  rather  than  have  a sovereign  also  ruling 
over  another  country,  the  English  people  and  the  clergy  supported  William 
Rufus. 

William  Rufus,  fearing  levolts,  constantly  plundered  the  church  and 
oppressed  the  people  in  order  to  maintain  a large  standing  army.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  New  Forest. 
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III.  HENRY  I.: 

William  Rufus  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Henry.  By  birth 
on  his  mother’s  side,  by  language,  and  by  marriage  (his  wife  being  Mathilda,  a 
descendant  of  the  beloved  King,  Alfred  the  Great),  he  was  an  Englishman 
and  so  was  supported  by  the  people  against  his  brother  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. Save  for  his  severe  taxation,  he  meant  to  please  and  rule  his  subjects 
well.  He  issued  in  1100,  a charter  for  protecting  life  and  property,  reformed 
abuses  in  the  Church  and  punished  dishonest  coiners. 

He  captured  Normandy  and  added  it  to  England.  _ 

He  was  determined  to  have  his  daughter,  Mathilda,  succeed  him,  but 
upon  his  death  anarchy  followed. 

IV.  STEPHEN: 

Mathilda,  King  Henry’s  daughter,  was  so  haughty  and  disagreeable  that 
none  wanted  her  as  queen,  and  the  crown  went  to  Henry’s  nephew,  Stephen. 
He  was  the  last  Norman  King. 

His  rule  was  so  inefficient  that  disorder  reigned  in  England  and  Normandy. 
Finally  the  people  agreed  to  let  him  rule,  but  on  condition  that  upon  his  death, 
the  throne  was  to  go  to  Mathilda’s  son,  Henry.  All  this  misgovernment  led 
to  a desire  for  peace  through  law. 


THE  ANGEVINS,  OR  PLANTAGENETS-1154-1485 

1.  HENRY  II.— 1154-1189: 

1.  Origin. — From  his  father,  Count  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  came  the  title  of  Ange- 

vin. The  name  Plantagenet  was  derived  from  the  count’s  habit  of  wear- 
ing a sprig  of  broom  plant,  or  Plante-genet,  on  his  helmet. 

2.  Henry  II.  inherited  lands  in  France  from  his  father  and  mother,  and  by  his 

marriage  to  Eleanor,  former  Queen  of  France;  so  he  ruled  over  more 
than  half  of  France  as  well  as  England. 

3.  He  ruled  well,  tore  down  castles  of  the  tyrannous  barons,  and  brought  order 

into  the  land. 

4.  Trial  by  Jury  : Instead  of  trial  by  ordeal  or  combat , he  allowed  the  accused 

to  leave  the  decision  of  the  case  to  twelve  knights  chosen  from  the 
neighborhood,  who  were  supposed  to  know  the  facts.  This  was  the  origin 
of  trial  by  jury. 

He  established  a definite  system  of  law  which  regarded  the  people 
as  the  supreme  source  of  law,  and  was  closely  connected  with  th z principle 
of  representation. 
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5.  THOMAS  A’BECKET,  friend  of  the  King’s,  was  made  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury.  The  king  taxed  all  property,  including  the  churches;  this 
A’Becket  opposed,  resulting  in  bitter  quarrels  between  him  and  the  king. 

The  clergy  had  been  tried  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  this  had  led  to 
great  abuses.  The  penalty  for  any  crime,  being  as  a rule,  only  a flogging 
or  fasting,  and  sometimes  a loss  of  office,  so  many,  who  deserved  to  hang, 
escaped  adequate  punishment.  Henry  II.  ordered  that  all  persons  should 
be  tried  in  the  regular  courts.  This  A’Becket  also  opposed.  The  opposi- 
tion grew  so  great,  that  A’Becket  fled  to  France  and  appealed  to  the  Pope, 
who  excommunicated  the  king,  expelling  him  from  the  church. 

The  king  effected  a reconciliation  with  A’Becket,  who  returned  to 
England,  only  to  resumejhis  quarrels  with  the  king.  One  day  in  his  anger, 
the  king  asked  to  be  rid  of  A’Becket.  Four  knights  took  it  as  a command, 
went  to  Canterbury  and  killed  A’Becket. 

A’Becket  was  proclaimed  a saint  by  the  Pope,  and  many  made  pil- 
grimages to  his  shrine. 

6.  Scutage:  Henry  II.  struck  a blow  at  feudalism,  when  he  permitted  the 

barons  to  pay  in  money  and  stay  at  home,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  do 
military  service  and  accompany  him  in  battle. 


CRUSADES 

The  Crusades  were  religious  wars.  The  Holy  Land  was  in  possession  of  the 
infidels,  the  Turks.  All  the  countries  of  Europe  were  Christian,  and  the  Holy  Land 
was  sacred  to  them.  Many  thousands  from  all  over  Europe  joined  in  the  different 
Crusades  to  recover  the  Holy  Land. 

Results : 

1.  The  Europeans  gained  a knowledge  of  the  advanced  civilization  of  the 

East. 

2.  Education  was  improved.  Europeans  learned  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra, 

and  astronomy.  England  had  but  few  Greek  and  Latin  scholars,  while  in 
the  East  there  were  a great  many. 

3.  The  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  increased,  leading  to  the  estab- 

lishment of  the  great  cities,  Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa. 

4.  Commercial  routes  to  the  East  were  made  known.  Then  came  the  desire 

to  find  shorter  and  cheaper  routes,  which  finally  led  to  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus. 

5.  Free  towns  sprang  up  and  the  growth  of  large  cities  was  promoted. 


TOWN  LIFE. 

L TOWN  CHARTERS: 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  the  crusades , the  kings,  like  Richard  I.,  sold 
charters  to  the  wealthy  towns  which  secured  to  them  a great  increase  of 
liberty. 
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II.  GUILDS: 

(a)  Merchant-Guilds. — In  large  towns  the  merchants  formed  associations  for 

the  mutual  protection  and  the  advancement  of  trade. 

( b ) Craft-Guilds. — Artisans  had  similar*  societies  callad  craft-guilds. 

* 

(c)  Peace-Guilds. — Men  constituted  a voluntary  police  force  to  preserve 

order. 

(d)  Social  and  Religious  Guilds. — These  made  provisions  for  feasts  and 

religious  services,  and  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  sick. 

III.  RICHARD— THE  LION  HEARTED.— 1189-1199. 

|fc 

Henry  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard,  who  cared  little  for  the 
English,  except  as  they  supplied  him  with  money  to  carry  on  his  wars.  In 
order  to  obtain  money  to  join  the  King  of  France  in  the  Third  Crusade,  he 
severely  taxed  the  people  and  sold  charters  to  the  towns.  The  Crusade  was 
a failure,  and  when  Richard  was  returning  he  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  taken  to  Austria,  where  he  was  kept  a prisoner.  In  his  absence, 
the  King  of  France  seized  Richard’s  possessions  in  Normandy,  while  Richard’s 
brother,  John,  took  the  throne  of  England.  After  his  release  he  went  to 
France,  and  in  making  an  attack  was  killed. 

IV.  JOHN— 1199-1216: 

Succeeded  his  brother,  Richard.  His  reign  was  taken  up  in  three  great 
quarrels : with  France , the  Church,  and  the  Barons. 

1.  Quarrel  with  France: 

The  barons  in  Normandy  wished  his  nephew,  Arthur,  to  be  king.  John 
had  him  murdered,  and  as  John  was  a -feudal  tenant  of  the  King  oi  France, 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  French  court  to  answer  for  the  murder. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  and  the  French  king  seized  nearly  all  his  French 
possessions.  Later,  he  lost  all  his  French  possessions  except  the  Channel 
Islands,  which  the  English  still  hold. 

2.  Quarrel  with  the  Church  : 

The  Pope  ordered  Stephen  Langton  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
John  refused.  The  Pope  declared  England  under  an  interdict  and  no  services 
were  held  for  two  years.  He  then  ex-communicated  John,  and  later  deposed 
him,  ordering  the  King  of  France  to  seize  the  throne.  This  so  frightened 
John,  he  gave  in  to  the  Pope. 

3.  Quarrel  with  the  Barons: 

He  taxed  the  people,  not  by  any  regular  law,  but  for  as  much  as  he  could 
get.  In  order  to  win  a case,  a.  criminal  had  only  to  pay  a large  enough  sum  of 
money  to  the  king.  He  violated  all  the  charters  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
cities.  The  people  united  with  the  barons,  and  at  Runnymede,  they  com- 
pelled John  to  sign  in  1215,  the  Great  Charter  ( Magna  Charta),  which  was 
based  on  the  reforms  of  Henry  I.  and  II. 
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Provisions  of  Magna  Charta: 

1.  No  freeman  was  to  be  imprisoned  or  punished  in  any  way  except 

by  lawful  judgment  of  his  equals.  (Trial  by  Jury.) 

2.  Justice  was  not  to  be  delayed,  nor  bribes  taken. 

3.  All  fines  should  be  fixed  by  law. 

4.  No  taxes  except  the  usual  Feudal  “aids”  could  be  imposed  wihout 

the  consent  of  the  Council. 

V.  HENRY  III.— 1216-1272: 

He  was  John's  eldest  son.  The  Great  Charter  was  reissued  with  the 
omission  of  the  article  referring  to  taxes. 

Henry  III.  was  extravagant,  and  in  order  to  obtain  money  made  taxation 
very  severe.  He  taxed  movable  or  personal  property,  so  that  now  merchants 
in  towns  who  were  not  land-holders  were  taxed.  This  made  the  merchants 
desire  a voice  in  the  Council,  or  Parliament,  as  it  was  now  called. 


VI.  EDWARD  I.— 1272-1307: 

When  his  father,  Henry  III.,  died,  Edward  I.  was  away  on  a Crusade, 
but  was  proclaimed  king.  When  he  returned  he  convened  Parliament  in  1295. 
It  was  called  the  Model  Parliament,  for  all  classes  were  represented.  He 
convened  it  regularly  and  freqently.  Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  Parliament 
was  separated  into  two  bodies,  the  form  it  still  retains. 


WAR  WITH  WALES— 1282: 

The  Welsh  were  descendants  of  the  early  Britons,  whom  the  Saxons  had 
driven  West.  Edward  I.  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  several 
battles  and  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  ruler.  In  order  to  please 
them,  Edward  promised  them  a prince  born  in  their  own  country  and  who 
had  never  spoken  a word  of  English.  This  was  his  baby  son,  a few  months 
old,  born  in  Wales.  So  hereafter  the  king’s  eldest  son  always  had  the  title, 
Prince  of  Wales. 


WAR  WITH  SCOTLAND— 1295-1328: 

1.  Caus£ — Question  of  Succession  in  Scotland. 

Balliol  and  Bruce  both  claimed  the  Scottish  throne.  Edward  was 
asked  to  settle  the  dispute.  He  decided  in  favor  of  Balliol,  but  insisted 
that  he  should  acknowledge  him  as  his  overlord.  Balliol  was  obliged 
to  accept  these  terms.  He  became  king,  but  soon  died  and  his  son 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  French  King  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  English  King  as  his  overlord. 
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2.  Battle  of  Dunbar. — First  Conquest  of  Scotland: 

Edward  at  once  attacked  Scotland,  was  victorious  and  was  recog- 
nized as  culer.  He  brought  back  the  Stone  of  Scone  to  England.  The 
Scotch  kings  always  sat  on  this  when  they  were  crowned.  Edward 
had  it  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  coronation  chair,  and  all 
English  monarchs  since  then  have  been  crowned  on  it.  It  it  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  stone  Jacob  rested  his  head  on  when  he 
dreamed  of  the  Ladder  to  Heaven.  It  was  taken  to  Egypt,  to  Spain, 
and  then  to  Scotland. 

3.  William  Wallace  was  a Scotch  patriot  who  led  his  country  against 

England.  He  was  successful  at  Sterling. 

4.  Battle  of  Falkirk — The  Second  Conquest  ®f  Scotland: 

Edward  attacked  the  Scotch  under  Wallace  and  completely 
defeated  him,  and  Wallace  was  beheaded. 

5.  Robert  Bruce:  He  seized  the  Scottish  throne  and  Edward  marched 

against  him,  but  died  just  in  sight  of  Scotland. 

6.  Battle  of  Bannockburn:  Bruce  overran  Scotland  and  stirred  the 

people  to  action.  Edward  II.  marched  against  him,  and  at  Bannock- 
burn was  completely  defeated.  After  several  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  Bruce,  Edward  II.  was  finally  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  as  King  of  Scotland. 


HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR-1338-1453 

1st  Period — 1338-1360. 

2»  Period — 1369  1396. 

3d  Period — 1415-1453. 

I.— CAUSES. 

1.  The  assistance  given  by  the  French  to  the  Scotch  in  their  war  with  England. 

2.  The  interference  of  the  French  with  the  English  wool  trade  in  Flanders. 

3.  The  shelter  given  by  the  French  to  David  Bruce. 

4.  The  claim  of  Edward  III.  to  the  French  throne. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

1.  From  1338  to  1340  Edward  III.  carried  on  an  uneventful  campaign  in  Flanders. 

2.  Naval  Battle  of  Sluys — 1340: 

The  English  fleet  defeated  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Sluys  with 
great  slaughter. 
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3.  Battle  of  Crecy — 1346: 

Edward  landed  in  France  and  plundered  and  burned  the  villages  until  he 
reached  Crecy,  where  he  was  met  by  the  French  Army,  very  much  larger  than 
his  own,  but  consisting  of  untrained  peasants,  and  knights  clad  in  heavy  armor, 
while  Edward’s  forces  were  well  trained  soldiers.  The  French  were  defeated 
and  Edward  marched  to  Calais. 

4.  Siege  of  Calais — 1347 : 

Edward  besieged  the  town.  The  defenders  held  out  nearly  a year  and 
surrendered  only  because  they  were  starving. 

5.  Black  Death  : Owing  to  this  plague,  there  was  a few  years’  truce. 

6.  Battle  of  Poitiers — 1356: 

Edward’s  eldest  son,  the  Black  Prince,  marched  into  Southern  France  and 
there  was  surrounded  by  the  French,  but  he  was  so  skillful  in  his  attack  that 
the  French  were  driven  off  with  great  slaughter  and  the  French  King,  John, 
was  captured. 

7.  Peace,  Bretigny — 1360: 

1.  The  English  were  to  give  up  their  Flemish  allies. 

2.  The  French  were  to  give  up  their  Scottish  allies. 

3.  The  English  were  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the  French  throne. 

4.  The  French  were  to  be  allowed  to  ransom  King  John  of  France. 


SECOND  PERIOD. 

The  second  period  was  without  brilliant  results  on  either  side,  owing  to  the 
sagacity  of  Charles  V.  of  France.  At  its  close,  England  had  lost  all  her  possessions 
in  Southern  France,  except  to  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne. 


THIRD  PERIOD.  . 

1.  Cause:  Henry  V.  thought  it  a good  opportunity  to  get  a wife,  a fortune  and  a 

French  crown.  War  with  France  was  always  popular  in  England,  and  the 
King  approved  of  it,  as  it  took  the  attention  of  the  people  from  home  affairs. 
The  French  King  refused  to  give  the  enormous  dowry  Henry  demanded  with 
his  daughter,  and  England  took  this  as  a declaration  of  war. 

2.  Events  : 

(a)  Henry  V.  besieged  Harfleur,  left  a garrison  there,  and  then  marched  on, 
intending  to  move  north  to  Calais  and  await  re-inforcements. 
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(b)  Battle  of  Agincourt — 1415: 

Henry  V.  met  the  enemy  at  a place  between  Calais  and  Crecy.  The 
French  had  six  times  as  many  men  as  the  English,  but  the  rain  ruined  the 
bows  of  the  French,  who  had  to  plow  in  the  mud  on  horses,  while  the 
English  were  light  on  foot  and  could  move  with  greater  ease.  The 
English  were  successful. 

3.  Treaty  of  Troyes — 1420: 

Henry  gained  all  he  planned  to  gain;  he  obtained  large  sums  of  money, 
the  French  princess',  Catherine,  in  marriage,  and  the  promise  of  the  French 
crown  on  the  death  of  her  father,  Charles  VI.  Henry  V.  died  shortly  after. 


RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR. 

His  uncle,  Henry  VI.  of  England,  the  regent,  sent  a force  into  France  and  in  1428 
besieged  Orleans,  a great  stronghold.  The  French  held  out  bravely,  but  were  on  the 
point  of  surrender  when  aid  came  in  the  person  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  a poor  peasant  girl  who  is  supposed  to  have  had  a vision  order- 
ing her  to  relieve  Orleans  and  have  Charles  crowned  at  Rheims'  as  Charles  VII.  of 
France.  Some  believed  her  to  be  an  angel,  others  a witch.  She  accomplished  what  she 
set  out  to  do,  then  sought  to  retire.  This  she  was  not  permitted  to  do  and  she  continued 
to  lead  the  French  army,  but  seemed  to  have  lost  her  power.  The  French  were 
defeated,  and  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Rouen  as  a witch. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

1453 — Peace  : In  1453,  the  war  ended  quite  as  much  because  both  sides  were  tired 
of  fighting  as  for  any  other  reason.  Calais  was  the  only  bit  of  ground  in  all  France  that 
remained  to  the  English.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  increased. 

VII.  EDWARD  II.  {Son  of  Edward  /.)  : 

The  most  important  event  in  this  reign  was  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 
The  King  had  so  many  foreign  favorites  and  was  so  extravagant  that  a 
council  of  twenty-one  bishops  and  bcfrons  was  appointed  to  regulate  his  house- 
hold and  reform  the  abuses  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  finally  deposed,  impris- 
oned, and  later  murdered. 
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VIII.  EDWARD  III.— 1327-1377  (Son  of  Edward  II.)  : 

Important  Events: 

Peace  with  Scotland. 

Hundred  Years  War  Begun.  (See  Notes  on  the  Hundred  Years  War.) 

Black  Death. — Effect:  It  made  the  laborers  so  independent  that  they 
would  not  work  unless  they  received  greater  salaries,  and  the  serfs 
ran  away  from  the  manors.  At  last  it  was  settled  by  Parliament  that 
they  should  return  to  their  masters  and  have  the  same  pay  as  before 
the  Black  Death. 


FLANDERS.— WOOL  TRADE. 

ENGLISH  WOOL  TRADE.— FLEMISH  WEAVERS : 

The  chief  allies  of  England  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  were  the  people  of 
Flanders,  because  they  wished  to  buy  English  wool.  England  produced  large  quanti- 
ties of  wool,  but  wove  only  coarce  cloths.  Flanders  bought  the  wool,  made  fine  cloth, 
and  sold  it  to  England. 

During  the  Scottish  War,  France,  aiding  Scotland,  seized  English  vessels  carry- 
ing wool  to  Flanders,  and  this  greatly  injured  the  business  and  many  Flemish  weavers 
were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

PASSING  OF  SERFDOM.— BEGINNING  OF  ENGLISH  MANUFACTURES: 

During  the  Crusades,  the  lords  had  allowed  tenants  or  villeins  to  pay  their  dues  in 
money  instead  of  work  or  military  service.  Many  had  become  free,  but  remained  at 
the  manors  because  they  could  get  no  work  outside,  with  which  to  support  themselves. 

After  the  Black  Death  plenty  of  work  was  to  be  had.  Queen  Philippa,  who  was 
from  Flanders,  brought  over  Flemish  people  to  teach  the  English  how  to  weave  fine 
woolen  cloth.  Many  now  ran  away  from  the  manors  to  work  for  wages  at  other 
manors  or  went  to  the  cities  to  learn  weaving. 

1.  The  first  result  of  these  changes  was  to  increase  the  number  of  beggars  and 

robbers. 

2.  The  Peasants’  Revolt  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  hastened  the  passing  of  serfdom. 

3.  The  final  effect  was  the  overthrow  of  villeinage  and  serfdom. 

HANSA,  OR  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE: 

It  was  a confederation  of  cities  in  Northern  Germany  and  adjacent  coun- 
tries, called  the  Hansa  towns,  numbering  about  ninety.  They  were  banded  together 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  for  its  protection  from 
pirates,  robbers  and  hostile  governments. 
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IX.  RICHARD  II.  ( Grandson  of  Edward  III.  His  father,  the  Black  Prince,  being 
dead,  Richard  became  King). 

Publication  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  by  Chaucer  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  reign,  for  it  showed  that  English  had  become  the 
national  spoken  language  instead  of  French,  and  that  English  was  written 
instead  of  Latin. 

Wycliffe  in  1380  translated  the  Bible  into  English.  His  work  was  in  manu- 
script, printing  not  being  known  at  that  time. 

Peasants'  Revolt  : 

Owing  to  the  Hundred  Years’  War  and  the  Scottish  War,  more 
money  than  that  received  from  the  ordinary  taxes,  was  needed.  The  King 
taxed  every  person  twelve  pence,  an  amount  equal  to  two  weeks’  wages 
of  a laborer.  A tax  collector  insulted  a daughter  of  a working  man, 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  father  killed  him  and  became  the  leader  of  a revolt. 
Many  joined  the  revolt  from  all  over  the  kingdom,  due  to  the  preachings 
of  the  Lollards,  civil  and  religious  reformers,  who  were  followers  of 
Wycliffe. 

Government  : 

Richard  II.  lost  the  friendship  of, 

1.  The  barons,  because  of  his  peace  policy  in  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

2.  The  land-owners,  by  favoring  the  laborers. 

3.  The  Church,  by  not  persecuting  the  Lollards. 

4.  The  merchants,  by  illegal  exactions. 

5.  The  poor,  because  he  was  so  extravagant. 

Richard  was  deposed  by  Parliament  and  a cousin  succeeded  him,  known 
as  Henry  IV. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER-1399 

I.  HENRY  IV.— 1399-1413: 

(a)  At  the  outset  of  his  reign,  Parliament  showed  its  power  by  changing  the 

succession  and  making  Henry  king  instead  of  young  Mortimer,  the 
direct  heir  to  the  throne.  Henry  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  guid- 
ance of  a Council.  He  was  made  more  dependent  on  Parliament  for 
supplies  than  any  other  previous  king.  The  House  of  Commons  now 
held  control  of  the  nation’s  purse. 

(b)  The  King  s%cured  the  support  of  two  classes: 

1.  The  Church,  by  persecuting  the  Lollards. 

2.  The  nobles,  by  tacit  agreement  to  carry  on  the  Hundred  Years 

War.  The  king  died  while  praying  at  the  tomb  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 
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II.  HENRY  V.— 1413-1422: 

(a)  Renewal  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  (See  notes  on  Hundred  Years’ 

War.) 

1.  Principal  Battles : 

Siege  of  Harfleur. 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  1415. 

2.  Results — Treaty  of  Troyes’,  1420. 

(fc)  Extermination  of  the  Lollards. 

III.  HENRY  VI.— 1422-1461 : 

(а)  Renewal  of  Hundred  Years’  War. 

1.  Principal  Eventss  1428,  Siege  of  Orleans  ( Joan  of  Arc). 

2.  Results — End  of  Hundred  Years’  War  and  loss  of  France. 

(б)  WAR  OF  THE  ROSES,  1455-1485: 

1.  Causes: 

(a)  Dissatisfaction  over  the  way  the  Hundred  Years’  War 
ended. 

( b ) Rivalry  between  the  regency.  The  Duke  of  Somerset 
(friend  of  the  king  and  his  adviser)  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  his  place  filled  by  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
who  ruled  while  the  King  remained  insane.  When 
the  King  became  better  he  reinstated  Somerset. 
Richard  then  gathered  an  army  and  attacked  the  King. 

( c ) Weak  government  of  Henry  VI. 

2.  Principal  Events  : 

(o)  Battle  of  Northampton — In  this  battle  the  king  was  taken 
prisoner  and  the  queen  and  her  son  fled  to  Scotland. 
There  was  a truce  whereby  Henry  was  to  rule,  but 
to  be  succeeded  on  his  death  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
York.  This  made  the  queen  angry  and  she  raised  an 
army  and  the 

(&)  Battle  of  Wakefield  was  fought. 

She  was  successful  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
was  slain. 

( c ) Battle  of  Towton:  The  Lancastrians  were  defeated, 
and  the  line  of  Yorkists  began  with  Edward  IV.,  the 
son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  having  been  put  on 
the  throne  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

( d ) Quarrels  between  Warwick  and  Edward  IV. 
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( e ) Battle  of  Tewkesbury,  1471 : Queen  Margaret  was  de- 

feated, her  son  slain,  and  Henry  VI.  killed,  so  the 
Lancastrians  were  crushed. 

( f ) Edward  V.,  a Yorkist,  came  to  the  throne.  As  he  was 

only  a boy,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  made 
Protector. 

( g ) The  King  and  his  brother  were  murdered  and  Richard 

became  King  with  the  title,  Richard  III. 

( h ) Many  revolts  followed,  led  by  Henry  Tudor. 

(i)  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  1485.  Richard  III.  was  killed 

and  Henry  Tudor  was  made  king. 

3.  Results: 

(a)  Feudalism  was  destroyed  in  England. 

( b ) The  old  feudal  families  were  almost  destroyed. 

( c ) The  King  gained  power  because  so  many  of  the  nobles 

were  killed. 

(d)  Parliament  was  overthrown,  because  the  House  of  Lords 

had  lost  so  much  power. 

( e ) The  freedom  of  the  serfs  was  brought  about,  because  the 

nobles  had  armed  the  serfs  to  fight  for  them,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  war  the  nobles  were  not  able  to 

release  them. 


HOUSE  OF  YORK 

IV.  EDWARD  IV.— 1461-1483. 

(a)  War  of  Roses:  Quarrel  with  Warwick,  Battle  of  Tewkesbury. 

( b ) Invention  of  Printing: 

The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  England  about  1477,  by 
Caxton,  a London  merchant.  Up  to  that  time  all  books  had  been  written 
on  parchment  or  paper  at  an  average  rate  of  about  fifty  cents  per  page. 
He  published  a number  of  books  translated  from  French  and  Latin. 

V.  EDWARD  V.— 1483: 

He  had  ruled  only  five  months,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  uncle, 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  the  Protector. 

VI.  RICHARD  III.— 1483-1485 : 

(a)  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field , 1485.  (See  Notes  on  War  of  the  Roses.) 
Close  of  the  War  of  the  Roses. 

Richard  was  killed,  and  was  succeded  by  Henry  Tudor,  thus  establishing 
the  Tudor  Line  under  Henry  VII. 
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THE  TUDORS— 1485-1603 

I.  HENRY  VII.— 1485-1509: 

(a)  By  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  sister  to 
Edward  V.,  the  Roses  were  united,  which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  strife 
between  the  adherents  of  the  Lancastrians  and  the  Yorkists. 

(fr)  Government: 

From  a constitutional  monarchy,  England  became  an  absolute 
monarchy;  but  through  its  repressive  power,  the  country  gained  peace 
and  prosperity. 

(c)  The  King's  Avarice  and  Despotism  as  shown  by 

1.  Taxes  for  wars  never  undertaken. 

2.  Benevolences,  which  were  gifts  extorted  from  the  rich  and  well  to  do. 

3.  Fines  for  violations  of  forgotten  laws. 

4.  Statute  of  Liveries  which  increased  the  money  of  the  King  and 

decreased  the  power  of  the  barons.  No  baron  could  dress  his 
servants  in  livery. 

5.  The  introduction  of  artillery,  not  used  by  the  barons,  thus  increas- 

ing the  King’s  power. 

( d ) First  Voyages  of  Discovery: 

About  the  time  of  Henry  VII.’s  accession,  a new  spirit  of  explora- 
tion sprang  up.  Columbus  sailed  westward  in  hopes  of  reaching  India. 
Five  years  later,  John  Cabot  and  his  son,  Sebastian,  Italians,  living  in 
England,  obtained  permission  and  aid  from  the  King  in  a similar 
undertaking.  In  1497,  they  discovered  Cape  Breton  Island  and  landed 
> at  Labrador.  This  made  the  Cabots  the  first  discoverers  of  the 

Continent  of  America. 

{e)  Foreign  Alliance  Through  the  Marriages  of  Henry's  Children: 

1.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Margaret,  to  James  IV.,  of  Scot- 

land, led  to  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England  under  one 
crown. 

2.  The  marriage  of  his  son  to  a Spanish  princess  gained  the  alliance 

of  Spain  against  France. 

3.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Mary,  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  was 

arranged  by  her  brother,  Henry  VIII. 

II.  HENRY  VIII.— 1509-1549: 

(a)  Revival  of  Learning:  The  leader  of  this  movement  was  an  English 

scholar,  named  Colet,  who  studied  in  Italy,  and  returned  with  increased 
love  of  learning  and  zeal  for  religious  reforms.  His  work  was  carried 
forward  by  his  two  disciples,  Erasmus  (Dutch,  made  professor  at 
Cambridge,)  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

( b ) Martin  Luther:  In  Germany,  Martin  Luther  was  making  great  protests 

against  the  authority  of  Rome.  From  this,  he  and  his  followers  were 
called  Protestants, 
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Henry  VIII.  was  a stanch  Catholic  and  wrote  a reply  to  one  of 
Luther’s  books.  The  Pope  was  so  pleased  he  gave  Henry  VIII.  the 
title  of  “Defender  of  the  Faith.” 

( c ) English  Reformation: 

1.  Henry  VIII.,  a Catholic,  wished  to  obtain  a divorce  from  his  first 

wife.  He  first  applied  to  the  Pope  for  permission,  but  his 
request  was  not  granted. 

Wolsey  was  a Cardinal,  and  the  chief  adviser  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  favored  the  divorce  in  hopes  that  the  King  would  marry 
a French  princess.  This  the  King  refused  to  do,  and  Wolsey 
pleaded  in  vain  with  him.  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
who  later  became  the  second  Queen,  now  mistrusted  Wolsey, 
and  finally  accused  him  of  treason.  He  died  on  the  way  to  his 
execution. 

2.  Henry  VIII.  then  appealed  to  the  Universities  to  decide  the  divorce 

question.  By  means  of  bribes  they  decided  in  his  favor,  and 
he  married  Anne,  his  second  wife. 

3.  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed  by  Parliament  recognizing  Henry 

VIII.  as  head  of  the  Church  instead  of  the  Pope,  so  a Church 
neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic  was  established.  The  Bible 
was  translated  and  read,  but  interpreted  only  by  the  clergy. 

4.  Suppression  of  Monasteries,  because, 

(a)  The  King  desired  their  wealth. 

( b ) They  opposed  the  Act  of  Supremacy. 

This  led  to  the  following  results: 

1.  The  King  was  made  more  absolute,  the  clergy  being 

removed  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

2.  The  poor  largely  increased  in  numbers. 

3.  A new  nobility  was  formed  which  was  dependent  on 

the  crown.  The  nobles  received  lands  and  gifts  from 
the  King,  which  he  took  from  the  monasteries. 

( d ) Wives:  Henry  VIII.  had  six  wives:  Catherine  of  Arangon,  whose 

daughter  was  Mary  (divorced)  ; Anne  Boleyn,  whose  daughter  was 
Elizabeth  (beheaded)  ; Jane  Seymour  (died)  ; Anne  of  Cleves  (di- 
vorced) ; Cathrine  Howard  (beheaded)  ; Catherine  Parr  (survived). 

( e ) Foreign  Policy: 

1.  King  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany  were  almost 
always  at  war  with  each  other.  They  had  both  been  candi- 
dates for  emperor  of  Germany,  and  Charles  had  been  success- 
ful in  securing  the  throne.  Both  sides  tried  to  gain  Henry’s 
friendship.  His'  policy  was  to  ally  with  the  weakest  and  was 
known  as  “Upholding  the  Balance  of  Power.”  This  meant 
that  no  state  could  he  absorbed  by  another  without  the  agree- 
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ment  of  all  other  states.  Henry  VIII.  managed  to  derive 
advantages  from  both  sides.  Charles  V.  visited  him  in 
England  and  the  King  of  France  arranged  to  have  him  pay 
a visit  to  France.  This  reception  was  so  magnificent  it  was 
called  the  “Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.” 

2.  When  Henry  VIII.  was  absent  on  the  continent  the  Scotch  revolted, 
but  were  defeated  at  Flodden,  1513.  This  placed  Scotland 
entirely  under  the  rule  of  Henry  VIII. 

III.  EDWARD  VI.— 1547-1553: 

(a)  Council  of  Regency,  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  Protestants  and 

Catholics,  who  ruled  because  the  King  was  but  a boy.  The  Protector 
was  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  a strong  Protestant. 

( b ) Changes  in  Reliqion: 

1.  The  Protestant  Church  was  established  in  England. 

2.  The  English  book  of  common  prayer  (Service  Book),  prepared  by 

Archbishop  Cranmer  was  to  be  used  in  all  churches. 

3.  The  English  was  substituted  for  the  Latin  ritual. 

(c)  A large  number  of  Protestant  Grammar  schools  and  hospitals  was  estab- 

lished. 

IV.  MARY.— 1553-1558: 

(a)  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a relative  of  the  last  king,  had  been  named  by  him  as  his 

successor,  because  he  wished  England  to  have  a Protestant  ruler.  She 
had  ruled  only  a few  days,  when  she  and  her  husband  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  being  later  hung. 

( b ) Marriage: 

Mary  was  a Catholic  and  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  cared 
only  for  the  advancement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

(c)  Religion: 

Mary  re-established  the  Catholic  Church,  became  reconciled  to  the 
Pope  and  persecuted  and  burned  at  the  stake  those  who  professed 
Protestantism.  She  repealed  all  laws  passed  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  in  regard  to  religion. 

( d ) England  lost  Calais,  the  last  place  owned  by  the  English  in  France. 

V.  ELIZABETH.— 1558-1603:  (Another  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.) 

(a)  Changes  in  Religion  : The  final  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
the  Anglican. 

1.  REPEAL  of  all  religious  laws  passed  in  Mary’s  reign. 

2.  Act  of  Supremacy  again  passed  by  Parliament,  making  Elizabeth 
head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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3.  Act  of  Uniformity  again  passed,  whereby  all  clergymen  must  use 

the  English  Service  Book,  and  no  other. 

Heavy  fines  were  placed  on  all  who  did  not  attend  the 
Church  of  England  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

4.  Religious  Parties:  Anglicans,  Puritans,  Roman  Catholics'. 

5.  The  Puritans  demanded  that  the  Church  be  purified  from  all 

Roman  forms.  Later  they  separated  themselves  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  were  called  Separatists.  Both  Puri- 
tans and  Catholics  were  persecuted  if  they  did  not  conform 
to  the  Established  Church. 

( b ) Foreign  Policy: 

1.  Alliance  with  the  Scotch  reformers  against  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

She  was  imprisoned  nineteen  years  and  finally  executed  for 
plotting  against  the  Queen  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  English 
crown. 

2.  War  with  Spain: 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  willed  her  dominions  and  claim 
to  the  English  throne  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  instead  of  her  son. 
Philip  II.  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe  and 
determined  to  conquer  England. 

Great  Armada: 

He  fitted  out  an  immense  fleet  called  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada. This  was  gathered  at  Cadiz.  Here  Sir  Francis  Drake 
attacked  and  so  crippled  it,  that  the  expedition  had  to  be 
given  up  until  the  following  year. 

Destruction  of  the  Armada  : The  next  year  the  Armada  sailed 
to  England,  but  was  defeated  by  the  English  under  Drake, 
Raleigh,  and  other  English  commanders.  The  remaining  ves- 
sels intended  to  sail  around  Scotland  back  to  Spain,  but  most 
of  them  were  wrecked  on  the  coast.  So  ended  the  attempt. 

( c ) Period  of  Adventure  and  Daring: 

1.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  planted  the  first  English  colony  in  America. 

It  was  named  Virginia  in  honor  of  Elizabeth  (called  the 
Virgin  Queen).  It  was  unsuccessful.  Later  Raleigh  sent 
a second  expedition,  but  it  also  was  a failure. 

2.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  explored  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 

Greenland. 

3.  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  into  the  Pacific  and  circumnavigated 

the  globe. 

4.  The  East  India  Company  was  founded  by  London  merchants. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  English  power  in  Asia. 
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( d ) Industry  and  Commerce: 

Geographical  discoveries  of  the  Tudor  period  gave  a great 
impulse  to  foreign  trade  with  Africa,  Brazil  and  North 
America.  East  India  Company  ships  brought  cargoes  direct  to 
England  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


(e)  Literature: 

This  was  an  age  not  only  of  brave  deeds,  but  high 
thoughts.  Spencer  and  Shakespeare  were  making  English  li- 
terature the  noblest  and  best  literature. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  essays  and  taught  science  by  ob- 
servation and  experimenting  with  nature. 
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APPENDIX 


RULERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

SAXON  RULERS. 

EGBERT,  Son  of  Eahlund: 

Born  ? 

Died  839. 

United  the  English  people  under  one  ruler. 

ETHELWULF,  Son  of  Egbert: 

Born? 

Became  King  839. 

Married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  856. 
Died  858. 

ETHELBALD,  Son  of  Ethelwulf: 

Born? 

Seized  the  Kingdom  from  his  father,  855. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  married  his  step-mother,  Judith. 

Died  860. 

ETHELBERT,  Son  of  Ethelwulf: 

Bom? 

With  his-  brother,  Ethelbald,  seized  the  Kingdom  from  his  father. 
Died  866. 

ETHELRED  I.,  Son  of  Ethelwulf: 

Born? 

Became  King  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Ethelbert,  866. 

Died  871. 

ALFRED,  The  Great,  Son  of  Ethelwulf: 

Born  at  Wantage,  849. 

Became  King  871. 

Died  Oct.  28,  901. 

By  some  called  “The  Founder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race.” 
EDWARD,  The  Elder,  Son  of  Alfred  the  Great: 

Born? 

Became  King  901. 

Died  925. 

Distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  with  the  Danes. 
ATHELSTAN,  Grand-son  of  Alfred  the  Great: 

Born  895. 

Crowned  King  925. 

Died  at  Gloucester  Oct.  27,  940. 

He  was  the  first  ruler  to  take  the  title  of  “King  of  England.” 
EDMUND  I.,  Son  of  Edward  the  Elder  : 

Born  922. 

Became  King  940. 

Slain  by  an  assassin  May  26,  946. 

Successful  in  the  wars  with  the  Danes, 
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EDRED,  Son  of  Edward  the  Elder  : 

Born? 

Became  King  946. 

Died  955. 

EDWY,  Son  of  Edmund  I : 

Born? 

Became  King  955. 

Died  Oct.  1,  959. 

EDGAR,  The  Peaceful,  Son  of  Edmund  I.: 

Born  944. 

Became  King  959. 

He  caused: 

(a)  The  improvement  of  the  judiciary  system. 

( b ) The  Reformation  of  the  clergy. 

(c)  The  formation  of  a fleet  to  protect  the  coast. 

EDWARD,  The  Martyr,  Son  of  Edgar  the  Peaceful: 

Born  963. 

Became  King  975. 

Assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his  step-mother,  979. 

ETHELRED,  II.,  Son  of  Edgar  and  Elfrida: 

Born  968. 

Became  King  978. 

Died  1016. 

His  reign  was  one  continual  battle  with  the  Danes. 

EDMUND  II.  (Edmund  Ironside),  Son  of  Ethelred  II.: 

Born  981. 

Died  1016. 

Divided  his  Kingdom  with  Canute,  The  Dane.  Gave  him  the  northern  part, 
retained  the  southern  part  for  himself. 

A man  of  great  strength  and  courage. 


DANISH  RULERS. 

CANUTE,  Son  of  Sweyn  the  Dane  : 

Born  994. 

King  of  England  1017. 

Died  Nov.  12,  1035. 

He  was  a wise  and  astute  ruler. 

HAROLD,  Son  of  Canute: 

Born? 

On  account  of  civil  war,  did  not  become  King  until  1037. 
Died  at  Oxford,  March  17,  1040. 

HARDICANUTE,  Son  of  Canute  and  Emma  of  Normandy: 
Born  1019. 

Chosen  King  by  the  Witan,  1040. 

Died  June  8,  1042. 
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ENGLISH  RULERS. 

EDWARD,  The  Confessor,  Son  of  Ethelred  II.: 

Born  at  Islip,  Oxfordshire,  1004. 

Became  King  1042. 

Married  Edith,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwen,  1045. 

Died  Jan.  6,  1066. 

Delighted  in  good  works  rather  than  affairs  of  state. 

Caused  Westminster  Abbey  to  be  built. 

Canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  1161. 

HAROLD  II.,  Son  of  Earl  Godwin: 

Born  1022. 

Chosen  King  by  the  Witan,  January  5,  1066. 

Died  Oct.  14,  1066. 

Prior  to  being  chosen  King,  Harold  had  promised  William  of  Normandy  that  he 
would  support  his  claims  to  the  throne.  When  William  of  Normandy  heard 
of  the  Witan’s  action,  he  raised  an  army,  invaded  England  and  defeated  the 
English  army  under  Harold. 


NORMAN  RULERS. 

WILLIAM  I.,  The  Conqueror,  Son  of  Robert  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy: 

Born  1027. 

Married  Mathilda,  heiress  to  Count  of  Flanders,  1053. 

Crowned  King  at  Westminster  December  25,  1066. 

Died  Sept.  9,  1087. 

Introduced  into  England  the  Norman  feudal  custom  of  requiring  the  submission 
of  all  subjects  to  his  authority. 

During  his  reign,  caused  a survey  of  England  to  be  made. 

WILLIAM  II.,  Rufus,  Son  of  William  I.  and  Mathilda  : 

Born  1056. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  he  had  been  educated,  presented  him 
to  the  prelates  and  nobles,  who  acknowledged  him  as  King.  He  was  crowned 
Sept.  26,  1087. 

He  was  accidentally  shot  in  the  New  Forest,  Aug.  2,  1100. 

HENRY  I.,  Son  of  William,  the  Conqueror: 

Born  at  Selby,  1068. 

Crowned  King  at  Westminster,  Aug.  4,  1100. 

Married  Mathilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland. 

Died  Dec.  1,  1135. 

He  was  a friend  of  the  common  people  as  against  the  nobles. 

United  the  Saxons  and  Normans. 

STEPHEN,  Son  of  Adela  (Daughter  of  William,  the  Conqueror)  and  Stephen 
Carus  of  Bois  : 

Born  1097. 

Became  King  1135. 

Entered  into  an  agreement  with  Henry,  son  of  his  cousin  Mathilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.,  to  succeed  him,  1153. 

Died  Oct.  25,  1154. 
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PLANTAGENET  RULERS. 

HENRY  II.,  Grand-son  of  Henry  I.  (His  Mother  was  Mathilda,  His  Father 
Geoffrey  PlAntagenet)  : 

Born  at  Le  Maus,  Maine,  France,  March  5,  1133. 

Married  in  May,  1152,  Eleanor,  former  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  of  France. 

Crowned  King  Dec.  19,  1154. 

Died  July  6,  1189. 

A born  ruler,  he  united  the  people,  overthrew  the  power  of  the  barons,  encouraged 
the  enforcement  of  law,  built  roads  and  castles,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
increase  the  general  welfare  of  his  people. 

RICHARD  I.,  Coeur  de  Lion,  Son  of  Henky  II.: 

Born  at  Oxford,  Sept.  8,  1157. 

Became  King  1189. 

Married  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  1191. 

Was  killed  by  an  arrow,  April  6,  1199. 

Spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  away  from  his  kingdom  as  a “Crusader.” 

Called  “Lion-Hearted,”  on  account  of  his  great  personal  courage  and  strength. 

JOHN,  Lackland,  Son  of  Henry  II.: 

Born  Dec.  24,  1167. 

Crowned  King  at  Westminster,  May  27,  1199. 

Died  at  Newark  Castle,  Oct.  19,  1216. 

Called  “Lackland,”  because  his  father  divided  his  land  among  John’s  brothers,  thus 
leaving  John  without  any. 

The  Magna  Charta  was  signed  during  his  reign. 

HENRY  III.,  Son  of  John  “Lackland”  and  Isabella: 

Born  at  Winchester,  Oct.  1,  1207. 

Became  King  1216.  The  regent  was  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Married,  January  14,  1236,  Eleanor  of  Provence. 

Died  Nov.  16,  1272. 

The  weakness  of  this  King  and  his  father  led  to  many  reforms  in  government 
notably  the  representation  of  boroughs  and  shires  in  Parliament.  During  hir 
reign  was  the  beginning  of  what  are  known  as  “statute  laws.” 

EDWARD  I.,  Eldest  Son  of  Henry  III.  and  Eleanor  of  Provence  : 

Born  at  Westminster,  June  18,  1239. 

Married  Eleanor  of  Castile. 

Became  King  1272. 

Died  July  7,  1307. 

A wise  and  progressive  ruler. 

During  his  reign, 

Wales  was  united  to  England. 

The  “coronation  stone”  was  brought  from  Scotland. 

Representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  became  regular. 

The  power  of  Parliament  to  levy  taxes  was  affirmed. 
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EDWARD  II.,  Son  of  Edward  I. : 

Born  at  Canarron,  Wales,  April  25,  1284. 

Became  King  1307. 

Married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  1308. 

Murdered  while  a prisoner  in  Berkeley  Castle,  Sept.  21,  1327. 

First  son  of  King  of  England  to  assume  title  of  ‘‘Prince  of  Wales." 

In  his  reign  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn  was  fought. 

EDWARD  III.,  Son  of  Edward  II. : 

Born  at  Windsor,  Nov.  13,  1312. 

Married  Phillipa,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault,  Jan.  26,  1328. 

Chosen  King  by  Parliament  before  his  father’s  death,  Jan.  14,  1328. 

Died  June  21,  1377. 

The  Hundred  Years  War  began  in  his  reign. 

RICHARD  II.,  Grandson  of  Edward  III.,  and  Son<  of  the  Black  Prince: 

Born  at  Bordeaux,  Jan.  6,  1367. 

Became  King  1377.  Regent,  John  of  Gaunt. 

Married  Anne  of  Bohemia,  1382. 

Forced  to  resign  his  crown,  1399,  made  prisoner,  and  supposed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered 1400. 

His  reign  was  one  continual  struggle  between  himself  and  Parliament,  and  brought 
about  many  changes  for  the  country’s  good. 


LANCASTER  RULERS. 

HENRY  IV.,  Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  Fourth  Son  of  Edward  III.: 

Born  at  Bolinbroke,  April  3,  1367. 

Married  Mary  Bohun  in  1380. 

When  Richard  II.  resigned,  Henry  was  chosen  King  by  Parliament,  1399. 

Died  March  20,  1413. 

He  is  known  as  England’s  first  constitutional  monarch.  He  had  no  claim  by  right 
of  descent,  but  Parliament* gave  to  him  the  position.  He  always  recognized 
the  authority  of  Parliament. 

HENRY  V.,  Son  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mary  Bohun  : 

Born  at  Monmouth,  Aug.  9,  1387. 

Became  King  March  20,  1413. 

Married  Catherine,  daughter  of  King  Charles  VI.  of  France,  June  2,  1420. 

Died  at  Vincennes,  France,  Aug.  31,  1422. 

The  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought  during  his  reign. 

He  persecuted  with  great  severity  the  Lollards. 

HENRY  VI.,  Son  of  Henry  V.  and  Catherine: 

Born  at  Windsor,  Dec.  6,  1421. 

Became  King  of  England  when  he  was  but  nine  months  old.  Was  also  King  of 
France  shortly  afterwards.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  acted  as  Regent. 
Married  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  1445. 

Became  insane  in  1452;  recovered,  but  had  periodical  attacks. 

Supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  order  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York. 

His  reign  was  one  series  of  battles.  In  it  begun  the  War  of  the  Roses. 
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YORK  RULERS. 

EDWARD  IV.,  Son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York: 

Born  in  Rouen,  France,  1441. 

Married  Elizabeth  Woodville,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey. 

Parliament  recognized  him  as  King,  March  14,  1461. 

Died  1483. 

During  his  reign 

Printing  was  introduced. 

Manufacture  of  silk  was  begun. 

EDWARD  V.,  Son  of  Edward  IV.: 

Born  in  Westminster,  Nov.  4,  1470. 

Went  to  London  to  be  crowned  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1483.  He  was  seized 
by  his  uncle,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  kept  him  and  his  younger 
brother  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  The  princes  were  supposed  to  have  been 
smothered  to  death  by  order  of  their  uncle. 

RICHARD  III.,  Son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York  : 

Born  in  Fotheringay  Castle  on  Oct.  2,  1452. 

Declared  King  by  Parliament. 

Assumed  the  crown  June  26,  1483. 

Slain  on  Bosworth  Field,  Aug.  22,  1485. 


TUDOR  RULERS. 

HENRY  VII.,  Son  of  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Margaret  Beaufort, 
who  was  Descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster: 

Born  at  Pembroke  Castle,  Jan.  28,  1487. 

Driven  from  England  during  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  He  returned 
and  defeated  Richard  III.  on  Bosworth  Field. 

Became  King  immediately  after  defeat  and  death  of  Richard  III. 

Married  Elizabeth  of  York,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Thus  the  two  lines  of 
rulers  were  united. 

Died  at  Richmond,  April  21,  1509. 

During  Henry  VII.’s  reign,  America  was  discovered. 

HENRY  VIII.,  Son  of  Henry  VII. : 

Born  at  Greenwich,  June  28,  1491. 

Became  King  April  21,  1509. 

Married — 1.  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his  brother’s  widow,  June  11,  1509  (divorced). 

2.  Anne  of  Boleyn,  1533  (executed  1536). 

3.  Jane  Seymour,  1536  (died  1537). 

4.  Anne  of  Cleves,  Jan.  6,  1540  (divorced  July,  1540). 

5.  Catherine  Howard,  June,  1540  (beheaded). 

6.  Catherine  Parr,  1543  (survived). 

Henry  died  January  28,  1547. 

During  his  reign 
Education  was  encouraged. 

The  title  of  “Defender  of  the  Faith”  was  given  to  the  King  of  England. 
Parliament  passed  laws  that  forbade  the  Church  in  England  to  acknowledge  in 
any  way  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  This  was  done  by  direction  of  the  King. 
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EDWARD  VI.,  Son  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour: 

Born  at  Hampton  Court,  Oct.  12,  1537. 

Succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Jan.  28,  1547,  his  uncle, 
Edward  Seymour,  being  selected  Protector. 

Died  July  6,  1553. 

His  reign  was  one  of  intrigue  as  to  the  succession. 

MARY,  Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon  : 

Born  at  Greenwich,  Feb.  18,  1516. 

Became  Queen  1553. 

Married  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  1554. 

Died  Nov.  17,  1558. 

First  Queen  ruling  England. 

ELIZABETH,  Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn  : 

Born  Sept.  7,  1533. 

Died  March  24,  1603. 

Her  reign  was  one  of  great  events: 

1.  The  Spanish  Armada  was  destroyed  by  Howard  and  Drake. 

2.  The  English  navy  was  begun  under  Howard  and  Drake. 

3.  Discoveries  and  explorations  were  made  by  Forbisher  and  Drake. 

4.  East  India  Company  was  chartered. 

5.  Literature  was  encouraged  and  made  famous  by  Spencer,  Shakespeare  and 

Bacon. 

6.  Free  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  allowed. 

7.  The  power  of  the  throne  decreased  while  the  power  of  Parliament  increased. 

8.  The  London  Exchange  was  established. 

9.  Mary,  “Queen  of  Scots,”  was  made  prisoner  and  executed. 
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